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to hasten the restoration of peace upon a basis of inter- 
national justice? 

The endeavor of an official neutral commission repre- 
senting the nations of the league would be by careful 
study to discover a programme which would approxi- 
mately meet the legitimate wishes of the belligerent na- 
tions concerned — that is, which would make for the 
welfare of the family of nations as a whole. The pro- 
posals thus prepared would then be placed publicly be- 
fore the belligerent governments. If the first proposals 
should fail to obtain favorable consideration, the com- 
mission would continue to study the problem at issue in 
the light of international principles, and would persist 
in its effort to hold internationally sound solutions be- 
fore the minds of the peoples.* 

It is essential to note that the more radically the pub- 
lic proposals are in accord with sound principles of in- 
ternational justice and welfare, the more effectually 
they will liberate the moral forces which make for a re- 
turn to harmony. 

Such a definition of the issues and of the attitude of 
the belligerent governments with regard to the issues 
should tend to clarify to the neutrals their own further 
course and indicate on which side, if either, the weight 
of their own moral forces should be thrown. 

Again, suppose the league is obliged to enter into a 
state of war (military, or even economic) with an out- 
sider or with a recalcitrant member. According to the 
theory of the perpetual statement of terms: 
I. The declaration of war would be accompanied by a 
concrete statement of the terms of immediate 
return to harmony. The offer would perhaps 
remain open only for a limited period or for the 
duration of certain given conditions; in this 
case, as soon as the time expires or the condi- 
tions change, a new standing offer would be put 
up, so that deception of the people of the recal- 
citrant nation would continue to be difficult or 
impossible.** 
II. There would be some sort of international organ in 
constant operation. 

(A) To keep clear the close relation be- 
tween law and the use of a police 
force; that is, to keep clear the in- 
ternational nature of the task as a 
disinterested public service. 

* Compare the resolution on Continuous Mediation adopted 
by the Women's International Congress at the Hague, April, 
1915. 

** President Wilson's policy in the present war affords a 
precedent for the application of this principle. In his speech 
to the League to Enforce Peace he applied the principle in- 
formally, challenged the governments before the face of the 
peoples, elicited a degree of official response, and supplied a 
rallying point for unofficial forces. His simultaneous notes 
to the belligerents created for the governments a public and 
unescapable dilemma. In his speech to the Senate in Janu- 
ary of last year he further developed his standing proposal, 
toward which economic pressure, suffering, sound self-in- 
terest, and idealism must with the passing of time combine 
to impel them ever more irresistibly. The efforts of various 
unofficial bodies to formulate terms also show the principle 
to some extent in application. 

Further precedents are found in (1) the President's war 
speech to Congress, (2) his note to Russia, (3) the British 
note to Russia, (4) Mr. Lloyd-George's Glasgow speech, (5) 
the President's note to the Pope, (6) Mr. Lloyd-George's 
speech to the trade unions, (7) President Wilson's addresses 
to Congress of January 8 and February 11, 1918, etc. 



(B) To keep human invention working 
on — 

(1) The principles of settle- 

ment. 

(2) The use of moral (simul- 

taneously with physical) 
forces in overcoming the 
enemy resistance. 
Even after formal diplomatic relations had to be 
broken off, ways should be devised to keep the people 
of the enemy country clear about the situation, to un- 
deceive them, to explain to them, to convince them, to 
keep tempting them with a challenge to the right. 

Might not some aspects of this principle be early in- 
cluded in the deliberations of a league for the preserva- 
tion of world peace ? 



BRIEF PEACE NOTES. 

. . . The ancient pastime of crushing Truth to earth 
lias, we are lately reminded, two main features: the 
crushing and the resurrection, or surging back again. 
The latest reminder consists of an interesting multi- 
plicity of testimonies now coming out of the Central 
Powers, bearing witness to the falsehood of Prussianism. 
Last month we quoted Turkish and Bulgarian dis- 
avowals of Prussianism. At this writing others are at 
ltand. Some of these may be spurious, but few lack a 
distinct air of credibility, in the opinion of their spon- 
sors of the press. One such is the article by Hermann 
Hesse, a prominent South German poet, recently ap- 
pearing, liberally censored, in the Vienna Arbeiter 
Zeitung. He was looking forward to the present offen- 
sive, evidently, and urging its avoidance, for he wrote of 
there being prepared in France "the gigantic slaughter 
of which we hardly dare to speak, which is to decide the 
war, and which will not decide it," and urged that "when 
such unutterable things are in preparation," "we have 
not to consider petty national vanity now," for "the 
hour has come when a small humiliation, a small con- 
cession, a small human impulse, cannot any longer dis- 
grace us." 

. . . The grim humor of the Teutonic fear that "a small 
human impulse" would prove a national disgrace is dis- 
pelled by the evident seriousness of Hesse, when he de- 
clares that Europe has but the government which it 
desires and deserves, and that "what stands in the way 
are our indolence and cowardice, our obstinacy and 
folly. . . . We take things as they are; we rejoice 
over victories, deplore the losses of our own party. AYe 
mutely recognize and approve war as an instrument of 
politics. . . . There exists only a dwindling mi- 
nority which really desires the continuation of the 
war. . . . None but an insignificant band of dis- 
eased fanatics or conscienceless criminals — and yet it 
goes on, longer and longer." "The Russians have taught 
us once more the sacred lesson of all times that the weak 
can indeed be the most mighty. Why does no one fol- 
low? Why do parliaments and chambers confine them- 
selves to the wonted chatter about daily trivialities, and 
never stand forth in support of the great, all-important 
idea of the day? Why is there support for the self-de- 
termination of nations onlv when profit can be derived 
from it?" 
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. . . Another testimony is furnished by Prince Lich- 
nowsky, former German Ambassador to Great Britain 
and dupe of the Prussian Government, by whom he was 
left in ignorance of the proposed onslaught in 1914, for 
the evident purpose of further befooling tiie British and 
securing their neutrality. Eeports say that Prince Lich- 
nowsky's recent memorandum published in the Berlin 
Vorwarts "has shaken Germany to its foundations," but 
this may of course be taken with the usual condiment. 
At all events, according to the London Times this 
prominent German points to the following "self-ac- 
cusation" of Germany diplomacy: 

1. We encouraged Count Berchtold to attack Serbia, al- 
though no German interest was Involved and the danger of 
a world war must have been known to us — whether we knew 
the text of the ultimatum Is a question of complete indiffer- 
ence. 

2. In the days between July 23 and 30, 1914, when Saza- 
noff. emphatically declared that Russia could not tolerate an 
attack on Serbia, we rejected the British proposals of media- 
tion, although Serbia, under Russian and British pressure, 
had accepted almost the whole ultimatum, and although an 
agreement about the two points in question could easily have 
been reached, and Berchtold was even ready to satisfy him- 
self with the Serbian reply. 

3. On July 30, when Berchtold wanted to give way, we, 
without Austria having been attacked, replied to Russia's 
mere mobilization by sending an ultimatum to St. Peters- 
burg, and on July 31 we declared war on the Russians, 
although the Czar had pledged his word that as long as 
negotiations continued not a man should march — so that 
we deliberately destroyed the possibility of a peaceful set- 
tlement. 

In view of these indisputable faets, it is not surprising 
that the whole world outside of Germany attributes to us 
sole guilt for the world war. 

. . . In Austria,, it would appear, dissension .and the 
consequent revelation of awkward truths, date further 
back. Translations are reaching this country of what 
may well have beep embarrassing speeches, made in the 
Vienna Beichsrat some five months, ago. One of these, 
that of Dr. Vladimir Ravnihar, .one of the most prom- 
inent Jugo-Slavs in that body, is quoted by the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. Dr. Ravnihar .urged the publica- 
tion of all secret documents, for the obvious reason that 
future avoidance of war must rest largely upon the 
intimate and persistent study of the causes of. this war. 
White and Bed Books would not do, for they are .only 
too evidently made up of what each government chooses 
to reveal, artfully displayed and tactfully arranged to 
give the best impression. Dr. Bavnihar then quoted 
what he claimed, to be the remarks of Count Tisza, "of 
whom it may be said that he directed the fate of the 
monarchy at the moment of the outbreak of the war." 
The Count had declared that France and Russia were 
preparing secretly to apply military force to Germany 
upon the "nut-cracker" plan — on one side through Bel - 
fort, on the other against Berlin. Germany, that peace- 
ful armed camp, naturally decided "to anticipate the 
attack." The Sarajevo murders provided the oppor- 
tunity, quite fortunately, and Tisza was. called upon to 
persuade his monarch to take the requisite steps, which 
consisted mainly in delivering to Serbia an ultimatum 
of which she could not possibly choose a lesser evil than 
war. The next task of Austria-Hungary was. to hold 
back the Bussians until the Germans were in Paris. The 
failure of this account of the dawn of "Der Tag" to 



coincide with the official "explanations" was to Dr. Bav- 
nihar an unmistakable example of the necessity for 
diplomatic revelations of an authentic character. 

. . . Dr. Bavnihar in the same address took up the in- 
ternal policy of Austria-Hungary, quoting the simile of 
a half century ago, of Austria as a galley with a crew 
of unhappy peoples aboard, whose shackles would not 
be struck off till the galley foundered in an abyss. "The 
ruling powers in the State," he declared, "have made no 
real effort to deal with the disparities existing between 
the different nationalities, but on the contrary have 
profited by these differences, exploiting them as a very 
favorable basis for despotism. In the meantime, we do 
not see even one Austro-Hungarian statesman deter- 
mined to strike out a fresh path; all Austro-Hungarian 
statesmen are so imbued with the faults of the present 
policy that it has become impossible for them to get out 
of it. Tt is there that we must, in the first place, seek 
the cause of the lack of sincerity in our ruling statesmen, 
and it is with this lack of sincerity that they treat all 
external and internal affairs." 

. . . Since those words were spoken, Dr. Ravnihar has 
participated in the national congress of the Jugo-Slav 
Club at the Croatian capital, Agram (Zagreb) in 
March. This meeting, as noted on pages 119-120 of the 
April Advocate of Peace, was broken up at the insti- 
gation of the Hungarian War Minister, overriding the 
political autonomy of Croatia. It now appears that this 
incident was regarded with considerable seriousness in 
Agram, where the populace protested in popular pro- 
cessions about the streets. Biots with the military fol- 
lowed, and barricades were set up in a number of places 
about the town. Boused by the brutality of the Magyar 
soldiers, the people finally broke through their ranks 
and proceeded to wreck the post-office and bureau of 
Hungarian railways, as tangible representatives of gov- 
ernment. This outbreak, together with a subsequent 
food riot in Herzogovina, and a reported conflict be- 
tween the Ban of Croatia, M. Michalovitch, and the 
president of the Croatian Council, have led to the pre- 
diction of the retirement of the present Croatian Gov- 
ernment and the dissolution of the Diet. Others sec 
in this the beginnings of a greater dissolution through- 
out Austria, which they claim is working concomi- 
tantly with the growth of the Jugo-Slav State idea. 

. . . The Geneva Serbian Press Bureau has recently 
sent out the text of the memorandum presented to vari- 
ous delegations attending the Brest-Litovsk conference, 
as prepared by Dr. Korosec (Koroshetz) for- the Jugo- 
Slav Club, January 31, 1918. This memorandum, 
written in Vienna by this Jugo-Slav deputy to the 
Vienna Beichsrat, was prohibited publication in the 
Austro-Hungarian press. Attesting its faith in the 
purposes of the Soviet government, it summarizes briefly 
the history of the Jugo-Slavs as constituting the basis 
of their claim to the right of an independent nationality. 
It points to the declaration of Slovene-Serbo-Croat in- 
dependence read in the Vienna Beichsrat by Dr. Korosec, 
May 30, 1917. It protests against the rule of privilege, 
the fiction of autonomy, and the Magyar tyranny, under 
which in one instance or another the Southern Slavs 
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suffer as long as the argument is maintained that "the 
so-called constitutions of the monarchy afford the na- 
tionalities the possibility of free development." "A peace 
designed to perpetuate the present situation," the docu- 
ment further declares, "would not constitute a peace 
for the peoples of this monarchy," and the Jugo-Slav 
peace program is stated as follows : 

1. An immediate, general, and democratic peace, com- 
plete disarmament, a guarantee and international assurance 
of the free development of all peoples, great and small. 

2. The recognition and perfect assurance of the complete 
and free application of the right of peoples to dispose of 
themselves, especially in the matter of ascertaining whether 
they wish for a free state and in what form that state is to 
be constituted. 

3. We demand for our state nothing that belongs to an- 
other people and that does not belong to us; we only de- 
mand for our state the territory occupied by Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes in compact masses and without break of con- 
tinuity. 

4. The sea, and especially the Adriatic Sea, must be free. 
In cases where traffic via ports situated to the north of the 
Adriatic, in territories inhabited by compact masses of our 
people, would be of great use for the economic development 
of distant peoples, we should be ready to conclude with 
these treaties guaranteeing them free commercial traffic via 
these ports. 

. . . For some time several of the largest Italian daily 
newspapers have been waging a courageous warfare 
against the extreme Irredentists and in behalf of Italian 
support for Jugo-Slav longings. It is declared by some 
observers that more harm to the enemy has been accom- 
plished by this, sliver-like diplomatic wedge thrust 
through the Austrian armor than the Central powers 
wreaked in their drive into northern Italy. It is inter- 
esting, therefore, to note the recent article in the Man- 
chester (Eng.) Guardian by Sir Arthur Evans an- 
nouncing definitely that an agreement has been con- 
cluded between the Italian representative, Dr. Andrea 
Torre, and Dr. A. Trumbic (Trumbitch), one of the 
signers of the Pact of Corfu, maintaining the applica- 
tion of the axiom of nationality in laying down future 
boundary lines, subject in minor instances to agreement 
by conciliation. The Jugo-Slavs pledge themselves to 
support Italy in her efforts to reclaim from Austria all 
territory inhabited by Italians. Signor Torre, it is 
stated, represented a three-quarter majority of the 
Italian Senate and over half the Deputies. The Pact 
of Corfu, states Sir Arthur, although not mentioned, 
is "implicitly recognized." "There are solid reasons 
for believing," he asserts, "that with the frank support 
of the Italian Government, with which, it is to be hoped, 
the other allied governments will come into line, the 
peoples of Austria-Hungary now seeking the means to 
exercise the right of self-determination may make rapid 
strides toward the goal." 

. . . The importance of the new understanding between 
the Italians and Serbo-Croats is three-fold, in the edi- 
torial opinion of the Manchester Guardian. Assuming 
it would be adopted by the governments involved, "it 
would (1) be a moral re-enforcement to our cause, which 
has hitherto suffered from the Allies' failure in the Adri- 
atic region to apply in practice the principles which they 
all profess. It would (2) make a just settlement prac- 
ticable, and the future much more hopeful, and (3) it 
would compel Austria to consider seriously the claims 



of her subject nationalities and to make concessions to 
them which would bring her nearer to the standpoint of 
the Allies, and that, in view of the whole international 
position, is far from unimportant." 

... A Congress of Oppressed Nationalities has re- 
cently been held at Eome, further cementing, report*, 
say, the good feeling now growing between the Italians 
and the Southern Slavs. The agreement reached, in 
harmony with that mentioned above, is stated as three- 
fold, viz., that (1) the unity and independence of the 
Jugo-Slav nation is recognized as of vital interest to 
the Italian nation; and reciprocally that (2) the libera- 
tion of the Adriatic and its defence against all present 
and future enemies is of vital interest for both nations ; 
and that (3) territorial controversies shall be settled in 
a friendly manner on the basis of nationality and in 
such a way as to be so definite at conclusion of peace 
as not to injure the vital interests of the two nations. 

. . . Something of what the Magyars are doing towards 
nurturing future hatreds in Southern Europe was nar- 
rated on page 118 of our last issue, summarizing an ac- 
count appearing in an Austrian paper of the Magyariza- 
tion of Serbia. Later accounts tell of a somewhat simi- 
lar Bulgarization of Serbia in the Moravia district, Old 
Serbia and Macedonia. Acting on the theory that 
Serbian existence as a nation may be denied, Serbian 
books and manuscripts are carried off and burnt, the 
Serbian language, even in the most intimate matters, 
is forbidden to be written, village priests have been 
robbed, murdered, carried off bound, or caused to dis- 
appear mysteriously. 

. . . "For us Serbia has disappeared," is the terse sum- 
mary of Bulgaria's Premier. In an interview granted 
in Vienna, in the interval between the agreement with 
the Ukraine and that with Russia, he is quoted as de- 
claring that, "Serbia no longer exists, and troubles us 
no longer. The Serbian Government is in Corfu, and 
Pasie (Pashitch) is roaming the world and going on 
with the foundation of a Great Serbian State. He is 
founding it on paper, and he should not be deprived of 
that amusement." Vying in its qualities of amusement 
with Pasic's great dreams is Eadoslavoff's next remark : 
"When one enters Serbia and sees the misery the war 
has left behind one would think that the Serbs would 
come to reason, that they . . . must comprehend 
how much good the Central Powers would be in a posi- 
tion to do for the country." As for Russia, the Premier's 
desires are simple and concrete: "May anarchy in Rus- 
sia spread and deepen!" is his devout prayer. 

. . . The Colonization Committee of the Prussian 
Bundesrat recently presented a resolution to that body 
calling for expropriation and German colonization in 
Prussia's Polish province. "Full consideration for 
Prussia's military security" is urged in determining the 
Eastern frontiers of Poland. In the discussion upon 
this resolution, opinion favored a large indemnity to be 
imposed on Poland. The Prussian Minister of Agri- 
culture made the amusing assertion that Germany "must- 
demand that peace agreements be settled between the 
governments themselves with interference from no one, 
not even Parliament." The same speaker advised that 
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Polish demands "must be cautiously met as far as pos- 
sible." 

. . . The Eussian Commissioner of Commerce an- 
nounces that Eussia has lost 780,000 square kilometers 
of territory under the terms of the peace treaty with 
Germany, and therewith a population of fifty-six mil- 
lions, or nearly a third of the total population of what 
might have been the Eepublic. She has also lost 13,350 
miles of railways, about one-third of the total ; seventy- 
three per cent of the total iron production ; eighty-nine 
of the total coal production; 268 sugar refineries, 918 
textile factories, 244 chemical factories, 615 paper mills, 
and 1,073 machine factories. 

. . . "I was married without my ken," is an old Eussian 
proverb that fitly describes the Eussian situation at pres- 
ent, in the opinion of Count Ilya Tolstoy, writing to the 
New York Times. Eussia is slave to two merciless mas- 
ters, "the dark, revolting canaille" and to Germany, and 
"it is difficult to say which of the two is the worse." 
The silent, illiterate peasants, forming eighty-five per 
cent of the population, have been sold to Germany with- 
out their permission or knowledge. The problem for 
those nations which would be helpful is difficult, indeed, 
for there is no possible center of public opinion and 
no way for the vast majority to find expression. Any 
intervention bv the Allies must be made with care and 
understanding, for it must arouse friendly feeling among 
this majority. Count Tolstoy believes the one course to 
be, firm non-recognition of the Bolshevik government 
by all the Allies. Translated into action, he states that 
this non-recognition could best be expressed by the 
Allies' occupying Siberia. Such a move would deny 
Eussia any claim of neutrality, and so push the issue 
whether Eussia was for or against Germany. Such 
a move would rouse the Eussian people and unseat their 
masters, he believes. 

. . . The American Labor, Socialist and Eadical con- 
ference announced to be held in New York City May 
3, 4 and 5, is stated to be for the purpose of promoting 
the national and international solidarity of the labor, 
social and radical movements; and to discuss social 
and economic reconstruction. Under the latter head 
will be brought up, says the official announcement, uni- 
versal militarv training in the United States, the 
financing of the war, the British labor program, soli- 
darity in the American labor movement, the Eussian sit- 
uation, and the relations between the United States and 
the Far East. The slogan is "Solidarity ;" the challenge : 
"What changes shall take place and who shall direct 
them?" "The time has come for united action," de- 
clares the organizing committee. 

. . . Playing pussy-in-the-corner with a hyena is de- 
scriptive of the characterization given the British Labor 
Movement's international activities by one shrewd critic. 
"Like some of the absolutely honest leaders of the Ger- 
man Socialists," he says, "the British leaders underrate, 
the destructive tendencies of the German rulers. I 
cannot believe that, if any British labor leader could 
appreciate at its true value the depth of infamy of 
which the ruling classes are capable, he would maintain 
the 'pacificist' attitude which he has adopted since 



the commencement of the war." This is not the opinion 
of a British conservative, but of a Prussian Socialist 
resident in England, a member of the first "Interna- 
tional," and a friend of August Bebel — Herr Emil 
Bruck. As one-time editor of the social democratic 
paper in Germany he incurred official wrath and was 
exiled following imprisonment. He is in close touch 
with the "honest leaders" in Germany to whom he re- 
fers, and scoffs at the British notion of inducing Ger- 
man "organized democracy" to assert itself. Their 
only hope, he avers, is in the Minority Socialists. Of 
the six leaders of this party he says : 

While admiring the personal courage of Liebkneeht, it 
must be remarked that even he regarded this war as a capi- 
talist war, and for that reason alone voted against it. His 
idea was that the English armament manufacturers had as 
much to do with the outbreak as the German government, 
or Krupps! As for Bernstein and Haase, they not only 
voted for the war credits, but Haase lowered himself to 
such a degree that he actually read the infamous declara- 
tion of the party in the Reichstag on the 4th of August, 
1914. 

The only members of the minority Socialists who seem to 
have a clear conception of the war are Dr. Franz Mehring, 
Ledebour, and Kautsky. Mehring is a member of the Prus- 
sian Diet, Ledebour is a member of the Reichstag, but 
Kautsky has no mandate, since he is an Austrian. 

As to the "organized" masses behind them, most are in 
arms, in prison, or working under military control, and one 
may be sure that they do not cause the rulers of Germany 
the slightest anxiety. Such is the true position of German 
"organized democracy" today. 

. . . Even if a conference were possible between Ger- 
man and British labor representatives, says Bruck ; with 
Liebkneeht out of jail and the British rhetoric so per- 
suasive that the split in the German Socialist party were 
healed and the allied peace terms agreed to ; what then ? 
"Well, I, for one, am convinced that the situation would 
be unchanged. The combined influence of the German 
Socialists would trouble the Junkers about as much as 
a swarm of mosquitos would bother a cannon ball." 
Herr Bruck would have the British leaders assist their 
government to their utmost instead of diverting the 
attention of the masses from the main issue. He adds : 

The policy of British workmen must be to hold on to the 
"never again" of Mr. Lloyd George. I am convinced that 
the present endeavor to re-establish the "International," 
like the desire to meet the labor leaders of the Central Pow- 
ers in conference, is not only confusing, but will have the 
effect of confusing the mind of the masses. Assuming that 
the allied nations were ever so ready for peace, what has 
that to do with the ambition of the German rulers? It 
must clearly be the aim of every honest Socialist first to get 
rid of the Hohenzollern. Only then can peace or concilia- 
tion be thought of. 

. . . We must remain in arms, cap-a-pie, no matter 
what it costs the people, declares Senator John Sharp 
Williams, if Prussia wins this war. But to so remain 
if we win the war and can bring Germany to the point 
of amenability, is to sink to the Prussian level. In a 
recent address in the Senate upon the resolution of 
Senator New, providing for future universal compulsory 
military training for all American young men, Senator 
Williams asserted that it would be "a most unfortunate 
thing" to be found with such a law upon our statute 
books after concluding a peace for freedom and democ- 
racv. He continued: 
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We have, like our English cousins across the water, found 
that our past policies left us unprepared for Prussian effi- 
ciency when the war came ; but, like them, we, too, may say, 
as they ought to say, that we are glad of the fact that hith- 
erto during the ages that have gone ringing down toward 
eternity we have devoted our energies to peace and civiliza- 
tion and humanity and progress, and not to war. 

We have thus far up to date in France and Flanders 
proven that in spite of our unpreparedness, in spite of the 
fact that we had to muddle through as best we could, we 
are still the peers, if not the superiors, of men who have 
been raised under a military caste, who have had no thought 
except for "the next war." . . . 

The thing to do now is to win this war, and, if we win 
this war, to put an end, not only here, but all over the 
world, even in Prussia itself, to universal compulsory mili- 
tary service, to make mankind recognize the common father- 
hood of God and the common brotherhood of man, and to 
quit thinking about cutting one another's throats and begin 
to think about helping one another as the common children 
of God, entitled to the heritage which God has given us. 

All we have got to do, Mr. President, is to obey the in- 
junction of Charles Kingsley — those of us who are not fit 
for service — and that is "to hold our hearts up higher for 
those who are fighting afar," and not to forget, while we are 
doing this, under the strain of circumstance, the traditions 
and ideals of the American Republic and of American de- 
mocracy — a republic and a democracy whose every salient, 
keystone strength has consisted in the fact that they were 
constantly and always preparing during peace for still better 
and more enduring peace. 

. . . To the small nationality world organization is the 
prime necessity, for it will liberate the little nations and 
peoples, as national organization has liberated indi- 
viduals. Upon this theme Senator Henri La Fontaine 
of Belgium, President of the Interparliamentary Union 
and Nobel Prizeman, spoke at a recent congress of the 
League of Small and Subject Nationalities, held in 
New York City. "This world organization," the Sen- 
ator maintained in part, "has to be democratic; it lias 
to be a commonwealth of united states, not an aggre- 
gation of trodden piwinces. It has to be built by the 
free consent of free peoples. It has to be maintained 
by a combined power so tremendous that no man or 
group of men would dare to attack or disrupt it. It has 
to be mankind awakened, conscious of its greatness, of 
its potentialities unlimited, of its overwhelming power." 

. . . Correcting the diplomatic errors of America's 
allies is one of President Wilson's chief duties at present, 
in the opinion of the Manchester Guardian. Why, oh, 
why, urges this British journal, "when any new issue 
arises, should all that is generous and statesmanlike 
come from the other side of the ocean, all that is petti- 
fogging from ours? . . . There ought no longer to 
be one voice at Washington and quite other voices in 
London and Paris ... Let it be one tiling or tho 
other. Let the reactionaries of our Foreign Office, if 
indeed they be right, have their way, or else let the 
President have his. To combine the two policies is im- 
possible, and it is time the English people, and, above 
all, English Liberals and the rising forces of English 
Labor, made up their minds which policy best expresses 
their convictions, and took their stand accordingly." 

. . . The French League in America is a recent organ- 
ization of friends of. France in this country headed by 
Mvron T. Herrick, Barrett Wendell, August Belmont, 



Otto H. Kahn and many other prominent persons. 
Membership is unlimited and of three classes, Life at 
$1,000, Sustaining at $100 and Active Members who 
pay $1.00 initiation fee and $3.00 annual dues. Head- 
quarters of the League are at present established at 53 
Washington Square, New York City. The objects of 
the League are stated as follows: 

To promote a thorough comprehension by the people of 
France and the United States of America of their respective 
civilizations ; to strengthen the bonds of intellectual and 
moral sympathy, based on their historic traditions and pres- 
ent collaboration; to encourage between these two great 
democracies a free interchange of ideas, information, and 
methods in solving their national and international affairs 
and in furthering their national ideals; to reveal the prac- 
tical and artistic genius of these two nations to each other ; 
to encourage the development of closer economic relations 
between France and the United States, and for these pur- 
poses to publish a periodical review as the organ of this 
corporation, and of other French-American groups, and in 
general to bring the United States of America and France 
to a full and sympathetic understanding of one another. 

... A little battle for freedom is going on in the 
Pacific Ocean, according to recent advices. Our erst- 
while wards, the Filipinos, have by the Jones Bill, re- 
cently put in operation in the Islands, been left to them- 
selves to work out practically unaided the problem of 
their salvation. The opponents which they must over- 
come to attain victory, writes a correspondent of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, are threefold: 1. "A climate and profuse natural 
resources that tend to keep the people easy-going, care- 
free, irresponsible; 2. The political and social heritage 
of the four hundred years before American occupation — 
the rule of the many by the few; 3. The religious con- 
dition, withotit high standards of truth or personal pur- 
ity." Two allies they have — a body of wise, strong and 
patriotic Filipino leaders who have pledged their best 
efforts; and an unexpectedly wire process of Filipini- 
zation developed by this government. 

. . . The Paris Temps has recently published a hitherto 
unknown letter of the French patriot of the seventies 
and eighties, Gambetta, which reveals to us today a re- 
markable vein of prophecy. In March 3, 1875, he wrote 
to his friend Kane that the Prussian Chancellor wished 
then for peace, but onlv that he might make war later 
inevitable and the result certain. "Here is the enemy's 
plan," he continues: 

The German fatherland is to be transformed into bar- 
racks, and Germany from top to bottom is to be nothing but 
an armed nation. This people will have to be a nation of 
slaves, armed and equipped to the last man of them until 
the time comes for the next encounter. S — will tell you 
the mines are being charged, the matches are ready, the 
exhalations of the "furor teutonicm" are beginning, and, in 
order to help the matter on, Bismarck is going to withdraw 
the army from the influence of the Reichstag. I am follow- 
ing your advice very carefully, my dear Ranc: I am watch- 
ing Austria, but she puts up with any indignities. 

You know what the old fishermen say : When a big pike 
goes hunting he is followed by a crowd of little pike, who 
swim at a respectful distance and profit by all the scraps 
which the master of the river drops. As long as the hunt 
is successful, all goes well. But if it happens that the - big 
pike finds nothing, neither carp nor tench nor roach, he 
turns round and calmly eats up his companions. This is as 
much the business of Italy and Austria as of ourselves. 
You described our duty in your last letter : not to fall into 
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any snare of provocation, but to be determined to prepare 
unremittingly for the revenge (le revanche). The thing is 
to find out in France, as in Europe, whether there are still 
to be free nations or agglomerations of serfs living under 
the heel of the Prussian grenadiers. 

. . . Urgent arguments against a declaration of war 
upon Turkey and Bulgaria were recently put forth by 
Dr. James L. Barton, secretary of the foreign depart- 
ment of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, in a letter to Senator Lodge. The 
principle argument is that such declarations would tend 
to unite those two countries more strongly in spirit 
with Prussia, and miss a possible opportunity to alien- 
ate them from their lord and master. A declaration of 
war against Turkey would not stop Armenian atroci- 
ties. The fact that our men may meet Bulgars or Turks 
upon the Western Front is, in his opinion, of little 
signification, since they are but the vassals of Prussia 
and not so employed of their own choice. Furthermore — 
"I have been recently in communication with several 
American consuls and a much larger number of Ameri- 
can teachers and missionaries from Turkey and Bul- 
garia, and all agree that Germany is doing her utmost to 
bring about a state of war between the United States 
and Bulgaria and Turkey. Germany keenly feels the 
need of such a step to consolidate her two allies in their 
sense of dependence upon Germany, both now and after 
the war is over." 

... A member of the American Peace Society and of 
the California Peace Societies, Mr. Edward Berwick, of 
Pacific Grove, Calif., has recently addressed a letter to 
the Christian Science Monitor calling attention to the 
centenary of the "Rush-Bagot Agreement," April 18, 
1918. The letter, in part, follows: 

Our war of 1812 ended by both belligerents agreeing to 
the terms of the Treaty of Ghent, a treaty of "no annexations 
and no indemnities," signed Christmas Eve, 1814, and good 
today. Soon thereafter Monroe was advised by Adams, our 
Minister in London, that Britain intended putting more and 
more war vessels on the Great Lakes, our northern bound- 
ary. Were this done, Monroe realized that this country 
must do the same. He therefore wrote to Adams that if 
Britain followed this European militaristic method there 
would be "vast expense incurred" by both countries, the 
"danger of collision" would be increased, and the rivalry 
in armaments would prove a "constant stimulus to suspicion 
and ill will," and urged that both countries should "ab- 
stain altogether from an armed force beyond that used for 
revenue." 

Britain for many months refused assent to his views. 
Finally, after much discussion, good sense triumphed over 
prejudice and precedent, and on April 28, 1818, Monroe had 
the satisfaction of proclaiming to our nation the signing of 
the Rush-Bagot arrangement by which the contending coun- 
tries agreed to do away with all ships of war on the Great 
Lakes; any already thereon were to be dismantled; any in 
course of building converted to other use; and only four 
little revenue cutters, or patrol vessels, were to be permitted 
for each nation on the entire river and lake system. 

Through a further "tacit understanding," no additional 
forts demarcate the frontier lines. The success of this 
American system — this Monroe Doctrine — is as obvious as 
it was inevitable. "Where nobody is loaded, nothing ex- 
plodes." The dove of peace settled on our northern border, 
and has barely ruffled her silver wings in a century. 

. . . For those who have no more potent means of 
evincing their belief in the United States of America, a 
Credo is now provided, the work of one William Tyler 
Page, of Friendship Heights, Md., winner of a prize of 



$1,000 offered by a Committee headed by Commissioner 
of Education P. P. Ciaxton. The reading of the creed 
together with Dr. Claxton's explanation of its terms, as 
reported in the Congressional Record for April 13, is 
as follows: 

J believe in the United States of Ameriea, as a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people, whose just 
powers are derived from the consent of the governed; a de- 
mocracy in a Republic; a sovereign Nation of many sover- 
eign States; a perfect Union, one and inseparable, established 
upon those principles of freedom, equality, justice, and hu- 
manity for which American patriots sacrificed their lives 
and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my country to love it, 
to support its Constitution, to obey its laws, to respect its 
flag, and to defend it against all enemies. 

This is a creed very fitting to be announced at this time, 
and the good thing about it is that it is not new, but it sums 
up the fundamental faith of all of the greatest of our leaders 
from the beginning until now; a creed that can be recom- 
mended not only to those who may come from the shores of 
Europe or Asia to make their home among us and become 
of us, but to those of our own flesh and blood who come 
from the shores of eternity to grow up among us and to 
take our places and to carry on our institutional life and to 
support and defend the country. 

I am asked to make this explanation, that the first 
clause — • 

/ believe in the United States of America — 
is from the preamble to the Constitution of the United 
States ; that the second clause — 

A government of the people, by the people, for the people — 
is from the preamble to the Constitution of the United 
States, Daniel Webster's speech in the Senate of January 
26, 1830, and Abraham Lincoln's Gettysburg speech. 

Whose just powers are derived from the consent of the 
governed — 
is from the Declaration of Independence. 

A democracy in a republic — 
is from No. 10 of the Federalist, by Madison, and Article X 
of the amendments to the Constitution of the United States. 

A sovereign Nation of many sovereign States — 
from "E pluribus unum," the great seal of the United States, 
and Article IV of the Constitution of the United States. 

A perfect union — 
goes back to the preamble to the Constitution. 

One and inseparable — 
Webster's speech in the Senate of January 26, 1830. 

Established upon those principles of freedom, equality, 
justice, and humanity — 
from the Declaration of Independence. 

For which American patriots sacrificed their Uves and for- 
tunes — 

from the preamble to the Constitution and from the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

/ therefore believe it is my duty to my country to love it — 
from Edward Everett Hale, The Man Without a Country. 

To support its Constitution — 
from the oath of allegiance, section 1757 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States. 

To obey its laws — 
from Washington's Farewell Address and from Article VI of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

To respect its flag — 
the national anthem, the Star-Spangled Banner; Army and 
Navy Regulations, War Department circular on Flag Eti- 
quette, April 14, 1917. 

And to defend it against all enemies — 
from the oath of allegiance, section 1757 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States. 

. . . That the Christ of the Andes is more than a bit 
of symbolism is shown in the recent news from Santiago 
de Chile of Argentina's participation in Chile's celebra- 
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tion of one hundred years of independence, April 3, 
1918, centenary of the defeat of Osorio at the Maipo. 
During the festivities in the Chilean capital Argentina 
was represented in the person of no less a personage 
than her Minister for Foreign Affairs, Sr. Honoro 
Pueyrredon. 

. . . Definite notice of a regular aeroplane mail service 
between Washington, D. C, and New York City, to 
begin May 15, 1918, appears about the same time as 
two or three other bits of news of a similar character 
and possibly greater portent. One is an article in the 
Berlin Deutsche Levante Zeitung calling attention to 
a plan for an aerial postal service between Germany and 
Turkey, of two routes, one from Hamburg and one from 
Strassburg, both direct to Constantinople. Some ten 
or twelve air stations would be on each route, each main- 
taining five aeroplanes in active use and five in reserve. 
Another such item is the casual story in London papers 
of the recent through trip of a Member of Parliament by 
aeroplane from Paris to London, when urgency de- 
manded that he make the trip as speedily as possible. 
Still another is the fact that fairly definite aeroplane 
routes have already been in operation between the south 
of France and Corsica and between Eome and Turin. 
Lastly, comes the report of the Ehodes lecture on "The 
Recent and Future Growth of Aerial Law," delivered 
in London recently by Dr. Harold D. Hazeltine, reader 
of English Law at Cambridge. His address is briefly 
summarized by a correspondent of the Boston Monitor 
as follows: 

Dr. Hazeltine said that the entire air space above the 
surface of the earth had, in theory, come within the domain 
of human laws, and draft codes of national and interna- 
tional laws had been formulated, anticipating the needs of 
the future. In the constitutional law of States the most 
marked feature of growth had been the firm establishment 
of the axiom that each State possessed full and absolute sov- 
ereignty in the air above its territory and territorial waters. 
It was recognized, however, that over the high seas the air 
was free to all. 

The aerial post would naturally be administered by the 
post-office, and many matters of commercial aerial naviga- 
tion would come under the control of the board of trade; 
but for aerial police and aerial customs new government 
agencies would have to be evolved. Marking out of routes 
with aerial ports and aerodromes, lights and pilotage might 
lead to the establishment of bodies with duties correspond- 
ing to Trinity House in maritime matters. Possibly in time 
air courts would deal with aerial law. There was general 
agreement among jurists that all aircraft ought to be in- 
vested with nationality, and with regard to private craft a 
possible solution might be found in following the policy of 
the Merchant Shipping Act; craft should be registered and 
pilots licensed. Future aerial communication would share 
with sea communication in binding the empire together, and 
close study of aerial legal problems was required from law- 
yers and statesmen. 

. . . International law is not to be conceived of as a 
body of universal laws, as it is so regarded in the 
"continental school" of international law, nor is it to be 
conceded a body of laws for exclusive national interests, 
as in the "Anglo-Saxon school," said Dr. Alejandro 
Alvarez recently, but is to be understood as a study of 
international relations as they really are, in order to 
establish good relations between the States, to recon- 
cile their national interests, and to develop the spirit of 
solidarity. Dr. Alvarez is Secretarv-General of the 



American Institute of International Law and a Mem- 
ber of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague. In a recent interview granted in Berkeley, 
California, Dr. Alvarez stated in part : 

The future organization of the society of nations should 
rest on a solid foundation of continental leagues. The 
project of the American Institute contemplates the forma- 
tion of an International Union in each continent. In inter- 
national life there are four distinct continental societies— 
the European, the American, the Asiatic, and the African — 
and although the African is simply the colonial outgrowth 
of the European group, it is none the less true that these 
various continents must be considered separately because 
there are essential differences between them and each has 
its own peculiar problems. 

A distinction must be made between a league of nations 
for political matters and an international court for juridical 
and international purposes. It would be natural, but not 
necessary, that a court be established for each continental 
league, or that, in addition to the international courts of the 
leagues, there be a high court for all. 

As to international law, there are now two main schools. 
One is followed by England and the United States, and is 
called the Anglo-Saxon ; the other, which is called the Conti- 
nental, is professed by the countries of the European conti- 
nent and the South and Central American countries. What 
we need in the future" is to make clear the differences be- 
tween these two schools, and within each school to deter- 
mine the differences between the traditional doctrines of 
Europe and the more liberal tendencies of America. At the 
present moment we don't know each other's doctrines. That 
is anarchy in international law. 

The new method of studying international law would in- 
volve the investigation in each matter to see whether there 
is a universal rule, or only a continental rule, or the rule of 
a specific school or of a certain nation. 

. . . Practical Pan Americanism rests upon our ability 
to furnish enough tonnage to accommodate the normal 
South and Central American trade in these days of 
emergency, recently declared Dr. John Barrett, speaking 
before the National Marine League in New York City. 
This done, continued the Director of the Pan-American 
Union, and "we will see more accomplished for common 
sympathy and common action among all the American 
republics than can be achieved bv all the speeches made 
and books written about Pan-Americanism in the past 
century." He continued, in part: 

It may surprise you, but it is true, that today the United 
States is buying and selling with South and Central America 
to the extent of over one-half of its total purchases and 
sales. This is the first time in the history of Pan-American 
relations that the United States has taken such a prominent 
part in this trade. Of course, this is largely due to the 
elimination of Germany and her allies from the Latin- 
American market, and the lessening of the capacity of Great 
Britain, France, the Netherlands, and other countries to 
meet its demands. 

Now the question arises : Will the United States be able to 
keep up this record now and after the war? As it may be 
said that everything must be sacrificed to winning the war 
and shipping and trade may be curtailed to the limit, we can 
better discuss the future or conditions following peace. It 
can, therefore, be stated that whether the United States 
shall continue to be a leader among the nations of the world 
in selling to and buying from Latin America after the war 
will depend almost entirely upon shipping facilities and ves- 
sels flying the American flag, equally useful to each Central 
and South American country as to the United States. 

... A message to the boys and girls of the United 
States was recently given out by Commissioner of Edu- 
cation P. P. Claxton, a member of the Executive Com- 
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mittee of the American Peace Society. This appeared 
in part as follows : 

The President has told us that we have entered the Great 
World War not for profit or for revenge, but that the world 
may be made safe for democracy, and that all peoples may be 
free. When this end has been attained we may hope that the 
world shall be made free also from the burden of war and 
the fear of war. 

In this freedom the boys and girls now in the schools of 
America will share, as men and women, and as citizens of the 
greatest of all the countries of the world. They should there- 
fore be willing to do all they can now to help in bringing the 
war to an early and successful end. And should also, with 
all diligence, prepare themselves for service in the building of 
the New World which must follow the Old World which is 
being destroyed by war, and for participation in the fulness 
of its freedom. 



AMONG THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS. 

American Peace ^Society 

The attention of the Directors of the American 
Peace Society is called to the Annual Meeting to be 
held, according to the terms of the Constitution of the 
Society, this month. As announced in our last issue, 
the date has been fixed for Saturday, May 25. The 
crowded condition of the hotels in Washington makes 
it impossible to hold the sessions at the Hotel Ealeigh, 
as at first announced. The Directors will therefore 
meet at the headquarters of the Society, 612-613-614 
Colorado Building, corner of 14th and G Streets, at 
10 A. M. 

A pamphlet entitled "The War for Peace," a collec- 
tion of views by friends of peace regarding the present 
war, compiled by Arthur D. Call, Secretary of the 
American Peace Society, is now published by the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, as Pamphlet No. 14 of 
its War Information Series. Copies will be mailed 
within a few days to every member of the Society and 
to all other subscribers to Advocate of Peace. 

As previously announced, Secretary Call represents 
the Society on the Advisory Committee of the Speak- 
ing Division of the Committee on Public Information. 
He has tendered his services to this Division and as a 
Four Minute Man has been speaking many times a 
week in Washington and environs. He is also conduct- 
ing a class in public speaking for the benefit of the 
Four Minute men squad in Washington. During the 
Liberty Loan campaign his services were at the dis- 
posal of the Liberty Loan Committee for the District 
of Columbia, of which he was a member and for which 
he delivered many addresses in Washington theaters 
and other public places. 

Central West Department 

The Executive Committee of the American Peace 
Society announces with regret the acceptance of Direc- 
tor Townsend's resignation both of his directorship in 
the Central West Department and of his position as 
Secretary of the Chicago Division. Mr. Townsend has 
served faithfully in this dual capacity since April 1, 
1916. His services terminated April 30, 1918. 



New England Department 

During the month of April Director Tryon was 
pledged to serve on the staff of speakers foi»the Liberty 
Loan in York and Cumberland counties, Maine. He 
also volunteered for the second time to serve on Legal 
Advisory Board No. 1 for the city of Portland in re- 
sponse to an inquiry sent on to its chairman from the 
office of the Provost Marshal General. Members of 
Legal Advisory Boards will represent as counsel men 
who are in the military service, assisting in their ab- 
sence in disposing of cases relating to their interests or 
rights and helping them or their families in the prepa- 
ration of legal papers and forms required under the 
new legislation. At the last of the series of twelve inter- 
national gatherings held at the Falmouth Hotel, by 
Dr. and Mrs. Tryon, the Director gave a talk on Europe 
before and after Waterloo in which he made a com- 
parison between the conflict of that day and the struggle 
of our own time against the forces of imperialism and 
expressed the opinion that the end would be a victory 
for the cause of the Allies. Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey 
spoke on the work of the Friends in the war zone. 
Guests who had attended these Sunday gatherings ex- 
pressed their appreciation of the instruction that they 
had received on international topics and sent flowers for 
decoration on the closing afternoon. 

American' Society op International Law 

The Chairman of the Committee on the Twelfth An- 
nual Meeting of the Society announced in March that 
the Committee, after careful deliberation in several 
committee meetings and after consultation with a num- 
ber of officers and members of the Society, had decided 
that in view of the present international situation it 
was not expedient to hold a meeting of the Society for 
the public discussion of questions of international law. 
In lieu of the usual public meeting the Committee 
recommended and the President called a meeting of the 
Executive Council to be held in Washington, April 27, 
for the transaction of administrative business and such 
other action as the Council might then decide upon. 

At this meeting of the Executive Council the fol- 
lowing were present: Honorable Elihu Boot, Presi- 
dent of the Society; Dr. David Jayne Hill, former As- 
sistant Secretary of State and Ambassador to Germany; 
Honorable Chandler P. Anderson, former Counsellor 
for the Department of State; Honorable John Barrett, 
Director General of the Pan American Union; Mr. 
Charles Henry Butler, former Reporter of the Supreme 
Court of the United States; Mr. Charles Noble 
Gregory, of the Bar of the District of Columbia; Pro- 
fessor Charles Cheney Hyde, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity ; Professor John H. Latane, of Johns Hop- 
kins University; Professor William B. Manning, 
of the University of Texas ; Honorable A. J. Mon- 
tague, Bepresentative in Congress from Virginia ; 
Major James Brown Scott, United States Reserves; 
Mr. Alpheus H. Snow, of the Bar of the District of 
Columbia; Professor George G. Wilson, of Harvard 
University. After the hearing of reports, the re-elec- 
tion of officers and committees for the ensuing year 
and the transaction of other administrative matters, 



